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SOME RECENT CONTRIBUTIONS TO MORAL 
EDUCATION 



FRANK A. MANNY 
New York City 



It is many years since Professor Adler gave us The Moral 
Instruction of Children 1 which it is to be hoped he will take time 
to bring out in a new edition, for, however much difference there 
may be in opinion between him and some others interested in 
this field, the results of his practical efforts, extending continu- 
ously over more than a third of a century, cannot fail to be of 
value to all. 

A frequently quoted opponent to definite moral instruction 
is Professor Palmer, 2 who declares : "Many matters do not take 
their rise in knowledge at all. Morality does not." His test of 
the time when this instruction may be given, when one finds "one 
class of duties in conflict with another," might receive varying 
applications according to the views held of child life and its 
conditions. Theory and practice, ethics and morals, seem to be 
two well-separated fields and the role of consciousness in practi- 
cal life very small indeed. "Only so much teaching, accordingly, 
is needful as will habituate the child to a responsive respect for 
institutions, accustoming the uneasy individual to adjust him- 
self naturally to a moral order already existing." 

Professor Adler in various places has shown how much 
stress he lays upon "protected environment," "the standard set, 
the truth asserted by the superior mind that has traveled over the 
ground before the pupil." "There is dogmatic assertion in the 
first instance and verification afterward." But he has also con- 
stantly asserted that the aim of this instruction is "a novel and 
radical idea, to develop persons who will be competent to change 
their environment to greater conformity with moral ideals — to 

1 "International Education Series," Appleton. 

2 "Can Moral Conduct Be Taught in Schools?" Forum, Vol. XIV, p. 673. 
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train reformers who will react beneficently on environment." 
One naturally looks to see what room there is for this idea with 
Professor Palmer. He has not overlooked it, but states that the 
pupil is to be "ready to offer such subordinate criticism or read- 
justment as will tend to make the whole more harmonious." 

Among other works of later years, Professor Griggs's book 3 
has had a wide circulation. It may be well to recall the princi- 
ples he lays down: (1) "The gradual substitution of an integrat- 
ing end of conduct for the mere push and pull of desire as the 
cause of action;" (2) "The gradual extension of sympathy or 
personality over an ever-widening area of life." 

The most definite contribution to the subject, taking into 
account the many factors involved, is "Ethical Principles Un- 
derlying Education," 4 by Professor Dewey. In this he uses the 
two view points — the social, "membership of the individual in 
a whole which is larger than himself" and the individual, "who 
may not only adapt himself to the changes which are going on but 
have power to shape and direct these changes." The develop- 
ment of the individual is treated with reference to force, respon- 
siveness and sense, or judgment. 

The literature of the subject is increasing rapidly both in 
Europe and America. Professor Griggs's bibliography gives over 
five hundred titles. The works of Professor Foerster have had 
a wide circulation, especially in German speaking countries. 
The French are redoubling their efforts, and books, articles 
and charts are appearing in that language, in rapid succession. 
Japanese material grows apace, but is not as yet easily gotten at. 
Many prominent English educators have delivered addresses 
recently on the subject. In England and America have been 
organized societies to deal with the problem, and Dr. Sadler is 
the moving spirit in an organization which is arranging for an 
investigation of what is being done in all lands. 

With these facts and efforts in mind the following chance 
collection of books has been reviewed. With one exception they 
have been published recently, and 'in them there is a suggestion 

"Moral Education, New York: B. W. Huebsch, 1904. 
4 Third Herbart Yearbook, 1897. 
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of the wide range of topics which must be taken into account 
in a discussion of moral education. 8 

I. Pupil Self-Government. By Bernard Cronson. New York: Mac- 
millan. 1907. Pp. 104. $0.90 net. 

II. Moral Training in the Public Schools. By Rugh and others. Boston: 
Ginn & Co., 1907. Pp. 203. 

III. The Training of the Human Plant. By Luther Burbank. New 
York : The Century Co., 1907. Pp. 99. $0.60 net ; postage 5c. 

IV. The Bible as Good Reading. By Albert J. Beveridge. Philadelphia : 
Henry Altemus Co., 1907. Pp. 94. $0.50. 

V. The Natural History of the Ten Commandments. By Ernest 
Thompson Seton. New York: Scribners, 1907. Pp. 78. $0.50. 

VI. The Teachings of Thomas Henry Huxley. By Irving Wilson Voor- 
hees. New York : Broadway Publishing Co., 1907. Pp. 85. 

VII. A Primer of Right and Wrong. By J. N. Larned. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1902. Pp. 167. 70 cents ; postage 7c. 

VIII. The EMcient Life. By Luther Gulick. New York: Doubleday, 
Page & Co., 1907. Pp. 195. 



Pupil self-government has become a much-used term in recent 
years. It means many things ranging from a prefect system in 
a girls' school in England in which the prefects assured me, "Oh 
yes, we are elected by the girls, but the teachers always cook the 
returns of the election before we see them;" or from the merest 
delegation of a little authority, corresponding to the old monitor 
system, to anarchic conditions not unlike those described in 
•Tolstoi's experiences. Dr. Cronson has given us a definite 
account of an interesting experiment in a New York public 
school. He knows what questions arise in the inquirer's mind, 
and for the most part he answers these clearly. He has given 
careful consideration to the relation existing between moral or 
ethical training and this form of government. In this connec- 
tion he points out, not with sufficient clearness, however, the 
difference between his system and that of Mr. Wilson L. Gill of 
the Patriotic League of America with whom he has co-operated. 
Many readers of this book are not sufficiently acquainted with 

• Attention is called to an important work reviewed by Mrs. Spencer in the 
School Review, for March, 1907 — Everyday Ethics, by Ella Lyman Cabot (Henry 
Holt). 
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Mr. Gill's position on the subject and an explanatory paragraph 
would be helpful. 

The thesis of Dr. Cronson's work is that a certain amount 
of training in right conduct is an essential prerequisite to the 
introduction of the scheme. "Mere knowledge of the machinery 
of government — even the participation in it — will not make the 
child truly self-governing." This is consistently carried out. 
It is distinctly understood that the right is conferred upon the 
pupils. The beginning is made when a charter is conferred by 
the principal. There is a "predestined" course of evolution. 
There must be first an impression — "the ethical phase, a pre- 
conceived moral standard," and then an expression — "the civic 
phase, self-government." "Obedience is the main element in 
moral training." "Cheerful obedience" is emphasized and "in- 
telligent, voluntary obedience" is looked for as a result of this 
training. Dr. Parkhurst is quoted with approval : 

Therefore to know that every moral act that man or child can perform 
has a fixed statute definitely relevant to it, is the very alphabet of ethics; 
and it is because so much of our home-training is skipping this alphabet that 
children are growing up without the ability to understand the paragraphs and 
chapters of this matter, and that the home becomes the nursery of adult 
anarchy. 

The key to the whole matter appears in Dr. Cronson's state- 
ment: "The true value of the child is found not in his child- 
hood, but in his latent manhood." It is not surprising at this 
stage that the Formal Steps are found to be the most adequate 
figure by which to carry on the discussion. 

It is the conception of a self waiting for outside stimuli to 
impress it, precepts and their application, preparation for life, 
and thorough mastery of the alphabet before reading. This 
brings to the front the important part played in a child's life by 
the outside world, imitation, the adult, and the tool. There is 
need, however, for us to remember that in the matter of means 
and end the child is not entirely the former and the man the 
latter — each is one or the other, or both according to the func- 
tions under consideration. The adult has never traversed 
exactly the course which the child is in, and, even if he had, he 
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is not this child. He can help but he must also be helped, and he 
too must be learning. (The author's practice rises above his 
theory in a number of these matters. ) The alphabet, rules, laws, 
decrees, charters, constitutions, punishments, are indispensable 
tools and there are occasions when one feels that some of them 
may most economically come from without, just as he would 
snatch a child from a locomotive's path, but the act in that case, 
however wise and necessary it may seem to be, is less justified by 
its educative value than by other considerations. 

There is no under-valuing Dr. Cronson's interesting organi- 
zation and report in wishing for other forms of experimentation 
and equally adequate reports showing the conceptions of school 
government as a larger whole — a series of processes each a 
means to another ; as a method of developing forms that fit needs 
and functions rather than the imitation or illustration of the 
forms developed by other bodies. We need studies of the ways 
in which pupils participate in government even where there is 
supposed to be autocratic rule, of the forms which their energies 
take when what seem to us natural outlets are denied them. 
One of the valuable contributions to this subject has been that 
of the "group-work," of Dr. Colin A Scott, now of the Boston 
Normal School. His book on Social Education will be out this 
spring. This latter experiment has had a wide range involving 
elementary, secondary, and normal students. It is to be hoped 
that other efforts in schools above the elementary will be put 
into book form. 

Dr. Cronson does not make the mistake of substituting 
"pupil" government for "teacher" government. The term "pupil 
government" seems to indicate a strange division of labor. The 
problem of a mutual recognition of the functions of each other 
by pupils, teachers, parents, and other school persons is not an 
easy one. It is also evident that the author is not one who thinks 
that he will rid teachers of work by this device. On the side 
of the outworking of the scheme there are some interesting 
glimpses of the way boys and girls rise to meet responsibilities 
and throw into new tasks their undivided energies. In and 
through it all shows the personality of the founder — recalling 
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the father in Swiss Family Robinson or the benevolent patron in 
Pestalozzi's classic. 

II 

A citizen of California recently offered prizes of five 
hundred and three hundred dollars for essays on "Moral 
Training in the Public Schools." The committee having 
the award in charge, Rev. Charles R. Brown, of Oakland, Cali- 
fornia, President Jordan of Leland Stanford Jr. University, 
and Professor Dressier of the University of California, has 
published besides the two prize essays the three which stood next 
in rank. The book as a whole deserves a wide circulation. Be- 
tween them the essays serve to introduce the reader very fairly 
to our present problems. This is in itself an important service 
quite apart from whatever value the suggestions made for next 
steps may have. 

The first prize essay by Principal Rugh of Oakland shows 
a large amount of reading and considerable thought. It is not 
as easy reading as some of the later essays; more attention to 
style and form would have increased its usefulness — for in- 
stance, there are but two paragraph breaks in the first four pages. 

It is not easy to show what is contained in this paper — a 
discussion of "Individual and Social Development" is followed, 
in the order given, by "Means and Methods," "Educational So- 
lution," "Authority and Obedience," "Principles of Moral 
Growth," "Ethical Aim in Education," "The Subjects of Instruc- 
tion as Means," "Maxims, Their Power and Use," "The Reci- 
tation," "Leadership," "Punishment and the Reformation of 
the Wrongdoer," "Socializing the School as an Institution." 
The section on punishment is the longest and most elaborately 
worked out. It shows much ingenuity and is perhaps on the 
whole too systematic — one feels that not enough consideration is 
given to individual differences in both pupils and teachers, as in 
the matter of writing out a statement of the offense. The fourth 
essay shows a larger view of this problem. 

There is much reference to other writers on moral instruc- 
tion, but one of the best sections would be better appreciated 
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if the author's evident indebtedness to Dr. Dewey had been 
stated. Despite the modern authors consulted there is here and 
there a tendency to old forms of expression, as in the develop- 
ment of the "idea," the statement of "truth," etc. Professor 
Adler's work is criticized; but more weight would be carried if 
familiarity was shown with his later working out of the course 
of study. (The name of the organization, by the way, is Society 
for Ethical Culture, not of as given in this essay.) It seems a 
little odd for the winner of a prize essay to condemn the use of 
prizes in schools because their conditions do not carry over 
into life. 

The second prize was awarded to a Philadelphia minister, 
who sees clearly that the state may not lean upon the church 
without leaning upon all the churches and thus aid in supporting 
instruction in the doctrine of churches which he does not 
approve. The explicit statement of relation to a First Cause 
is a matter of much importance to him. Right means "according 
to the will of God." "To a man who does not believe in God 
the oath is meaningless, and useless." Justice Brewer's decision 
in 1892 that "this is a Christian nation" he quotes twice with 
much satisfaction and exhibits many customs and statements in 
support of this position. To give support to an a fortiori argu- 
ment he goes farther back and shows how even such a "heathen" 
as Cicero "maintained that the state is inherently religious." 
All this leads to the true and adequate solution : 
Let the state teach in her public schools the system of morality which is 
embodied in her own laws, with such sanctions as the religious character of 
the state herself supplies. In so far as the state has a moral character, that 
character will be found expressed in her laws, and these laws, with the reasons 
that support them, the state may and ought to teach. It would not be neces- 
sary, in compliance with this proposal to bring cumbrous digests of laws into 
the schoolroom. There is a broad and plain distinction between laws which 
deal with moral duties and are designed to cultivate and strengthen moral 
character, and the great body of laws which relate to other matters. 

Mr. Stevenson does well to emphasize this means of instruc- 
tion but rather as a part than as a whole. The German schools 
make excellent use of the laws of the land for teaching purposes, 
and Dr. Adler includes a course in state laws as a part of his 
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high-school curriculum. In neither case does the religious aspect 
come out as it does in this scheme. One is at first impressed that 
the "solution" resembles Richard Whiteing's recent advice to 
read only new books for they contain all the best of the old. 
"But the thoughtful teacher will be surprised and delighted to 
find what a body of material is here afforded for his use. The 
right of worshiping God, so carefully guarded in every bill of 
rights, implies the duty of worship," etc., etc. The laws are to 
be studied in order to find the ten commandments in them, "and 
since these moral laws on our statute books have been derived, 
actually and historically from the moral laws of the Holy Scrip- 
tures, the Ten Commandments ought to be taught in our schools 
as the best and most authoritative summary of moral duties 
known to men or nations." 

There is the immediate appeal to authority. There are many 
even among the "infidels," "atheists," and members of objec- 
tionable sects, troubling the author, who wish to have the Ten 
Commandments and other biblical material used and yet are 
unwilling to have it weighted down with authority. Its real 
power will be apparent. Give children a chance to find out the 
strength of our old race formulations and give the formulations 
a chance to stand on their own merits without so many props 
and bolsters. 

But a still larger class will object to carrying this authority 
over to our present statutes. "The effort should be to convince 
every child of the wisdom, justice, necessity, and goodness of 
every moral law on the statute books of the state." It is one 
thing to be obedient to the law and yet have an open-minded 
spirit of criticism for progress, and quite another to regard our 
Albany and Springfield solons as channels of absolute authority. 
Despite the cry against the present disrespect and irreverence of 
our rising generation (a cry repeated with each generation 
through the ages of history), we must remember that children 
are conservative. However ready they are to make a breach in 
authority and infallibility in particular cases, as are we who 
are older; like us also they fall back upon it as a bulwark in 
most of the course of their lives. But even the British navy is 
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coming to teach its members that the obedience desired makes 
use of intelligent criticism. The immediate order must be fol- 
lowed out, but future orders may be improved. 

The author can easily show that he stands for progress, but 
it would seem that he needs to restate his essay in order to give 
it a better setting. It is to be hoped that he will also give a state- 
ment of a course showing adaptation to various ages, etc. 

Professor Starbuck's contribution is more readable than 
some of the others — he is evidently more at home in the litera- 
ture of the subject and more careful to show whose work he is 
using. He gives a brief and very general outline of a course of 
instruction at the close of his discussion of fundamental 
principles. 

Mr. Cramer's discussion is full of common sense and will be 
suggestive to teachers and parents who read it. There is evi- 
dence of knowledge of actual school conditions, an appreciation 
that individuals differ, circumstances alter cases, that "the com- 
mon people need both facts and penetrating power," that one is 
responsible for his own ignorance. "The best friend of con- 
science is the habit of keeping alternative courses of action in 
mind while decisions are being made." "It is only by making 
our children moral thinkers that we can provide the basis of 
virtue on which alone the public stand; that we can correlate 
responsibility with our freedom." "The safest decision is often 
reached by dropping the subject." 

Schoolboy honor, the fraternity system in secondary schools, 
and other situations which are to many other teachers difficulties, 
are to him signs and resources as well. He stands for system- 
atic instruction, but this means something very different in a 
man who sees the school life as a whole so clearly and in such 
wide ranges. 

The last essay in the book summarizes the work 
in moral instruction in American, German, French, and 
English schools. In this Mr. Myers has made a real 
contribution, for one can in a few minutes' time get 
at the main facts regarding what is being done in the 
various countries — an important factor in any attempt at 
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doing. The remaining pages discuss briefly a wide range of 
problems in the light of this comparative study. Especially note- 
worthy is the emphasis upon the physical basis of morality, and 
"the immense number of means available for moral training." 
Evidently personality is the central factor and it shows the 
unusually comprehensive view of the writer in that he sees how 
the school janitor is a moral factor of consequence. 

Ill 

To many in Europe accounts of Mr. Burbank's work are 
"American stories" subject to great discount, the fact that he 
lives in the extreme West affording him, in their minds, greater 
power of romancing. For us who have followed from the days 
of the Burbank potato to the latest news about the cactus, there is 
a peculiar interest in this material, which first appeared in maga- 
zine form and now appears as a book. The central thought is 
the meaning of the mingling of races which America now 
exhibits. To a mind trained to observe the significance of the 
crossing of species of plants the great blending of peoples now 
going on, with the still greater commingling that is certain to 
come in the next generation or so, is a matter of remarkable 
possibilities. 

Although he discusses the union of plants from far-apart 
sections with characteristics as definitely set as possible, he does 
not deal directly with the mixture of various races as the negro, 
Chinese, or Indian with the white. It would seem that the 
widely separated offer better results through union than do the 
closely related. He is very emphatic in his discussion of the 
evil results of the marriage of cousins, particularly those who 
are brought up in the same environment. In this he differs 
from recent writers like Hobhouse, who does not seem ready 
to consider this case proved. 

Whether one agrees or not with the author's reduction of 
heredity to an accumulation of environment, he cannot but appre- 
ciate the way in which heredity becomes here a fact to be used 
rather than a mysterious something on which to throw responsi- 
bility. The crossing of species is like the interchange of thought 
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with its resulting criticism which has made possible our modern 
science. Mr. Burbank looks for an outcome to our present hit- 
and-miss blending equal to that hoped for by the English advo- 
cates of eugenics. The weak point comes in that most serious 
educational problem — that of the less fit. Plants can be burned 
and animals destroyed, but the less fit among men he will 
redeem by environment, controlling in so far as he can their 
reproduction. It is noteworthy that he takes occasion to demand 
that the state care for all defectives, dependents, and delinquents, 
allowing no sectarian claims. Our present method of sorting 
out orphans according to creed and alternating unknowns does 
seem primitive. 

The main purpose of the book is no doubt to furnish sug- 
gestions to parents and teachers in bringing up children. Physi- 
cal conditions are helpfully considered — it is recognized that the 
city is no place for children. In calling for a freedom from 
school up to the age of ten the author avoids the mistake of 
seeming to take from adults responsibility for association and 
teaching during these years. 

IV 

There is a general appreciation of the many influences which 
are bringing us to a wider and more serviceable use of the Bible. 
We are not trained to quote its passages so ostentatiously as has 
sometimes been the case. This is deplored by those who wish to 
have immediate evidence that a student's diet has contained 
Greek, Latin, and divinity. Ability to quote is little evidence 
of vital union. 

Senator Beveridge has evidently read the Bible. He has 
probably had that great experience of rediscovering it which no 
doubt Bosanquet had in mind when he discussed the advantages 
that would arise from a total loss of it for a generation or so. 
It is doubtful, however, whether this little book will lead many 
thoughtful persons to a better acquaintance with the Bible. The 
faults rather than the merits of the author's oratory appear in 
the style; the organization is rambling; there is considerable 
slang, usually in quotation marks to disclaim responsibility, I 
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suppose; throughout appears a tendency to use the superlative 
which reminds one of Benevenuto Cellini and arouses a feeling 
that the statements made are subject to discount. 

There is occasionally an assumption that the Bible is able to 
stand on its own merits, but this position is constantly over- 
shadowed by the supernatural and loses its force. If the Bible 
is to be treated on the same basis as other literature that position 
should be maintained; if it is to be given special privileges then 
it ought not to be compared with the unprivileged. The "schol- 
arly interpreters" and "higher critics" are lumped together and 
bowled over by means of a few words early in the book. A 
wide range of writers from Epictetus, Marcus Aurelius, and 
Omar to Poe, Conan Doyle, and Sherlock Holmse, are called into 
court somewhat unexpectedly, only to be told that they cannot 
write anything that compares with the Bible. The reader is 
urged, however, to read Emerson daily in subordination to the 
Bible. He is surprised to learn that "the only worth-while 
study of our Redeemer is that of Renan." We learn that David 
had a "peaches-and-cream complexion," and that Isaac was "the 
first gentleman described in all the literature of the world." Jacob 
was a closer observer than modern nature writers for he "by 
an absurdly simple device trebled his wage of ring-straked cat- 
tle." Elsewhere there is evidence of belief in very immediate 
control through pre-natal influences. 



Mr. Thompson Seton's thesis is: The Ten Commandments 
are not arbitrary laws given to man, but are fundamental laws 
of all highly developed animals. He divides them into the two 
groups, man's duty to a Supreme Being and man's duty to man. 
Beginning with the fifth commandment he organizes a consider- 
able amount of notebook material to illustrate his thesis with 
reference specifically to the last six and in a general way to the 
first four. 

It is fortunate that the author is not dogmatic in his method 
— he does not strain the application of an illustration, but rather 
points out the difficulties. But one is puzzled over the theology 
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of the book, for in this attempt to show that the most concrete 
case of "handed down" revelation is a development, on the first 
page he says, "More than one heathen philosopher conceived 
creation as a tree with its roots in the nether world, its fruit in 
the skies. Had these men been other than heathen, we today 
might have called them inspired." 

This confusion of positions (evident more seriously in the 
book by Senator Beveridge) is one of the most important facts 
to be taken into account in any consideration of moral and religi- 
ous education today. It must be reckoned with and not merely 
objected to. 

The work is a contribution to "direct" instruction but many 
who believe that this form has a place will doubt whether chil- 
dren will get as much material for whatever philosophy of life 
they may need to formulate in childhood from this method of 
treatment as from other of the author's tales where the applica- 
tion is not made so directly for them. Haec fabula docet is not 
a difficult formula to use and we are by no means through 
with it. 

VI 

For many of us it is difficult to realize the prejudice that has 
existed and to some extent, still exists against Darwin, Huxley, 
and Spencer. They have been considered as embodiments of 
influences making against religion and morality. How far the 
change of attitude toward them marks a real advance in larger 
thinking and how far it is a matter of becoming accustomed, is 
not easy to determine. One of the effective means of making 
progress in thinking is accomplished by gaining an understand- 
ing and use of scientific method. Many teachers have found the 
works of Darwin and Huxley to be valuable to this end, especially 
those passages in their lives which show the attitude of these 
scientists toward particular problems. A little book by Cramer 
entitled The Method of Darwin was welcomed a few years ago 
because it brought together in convenient form some well-selected 
material of this kind. 

It is perhaps due to an expectation that Mr. Voorhees had 
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done a like service for Huxley that explains in part a feeling of 
disappointment that conies with the reading of his little book. 
One wonders just what service it will accomplish. There is 
evidence of considerable reading and study. There are sections 
dealing with biological, theological, educational, moral, psycho- 
logical teachings, but the same amount of time spent in reading 
in the autobiography or in the Life by Huxley's son would give 
a better idea of these topics than this book affords. More Hux- 
ley and less comment, or rather less explanation, would be better 
appreciated. Mr. Huxley criticized adversely the acquirements 
of students entering the university; the commentator states that 
this could easily be remedied by increasing entrance require- 
ments. Mr. Huxley did not think much of ordinary methods of 
examination; the commentator takes a page to give his own 
opinion (favorable) upon examinations. Usually, however, the 
two agree, but the thought of the master does not gain in restate- 
ment by the student. 

VII 

A simple, straightforward statement of matters of every- 
day living makes up Larned's A Primer of Right and Wrong. 
Terms used are carried back at once etymologically to their natu- 
ral physical beginnings; the habit of doing this of itself simpli- 
fies many discussions on moral questions. There is a clearer 
presentation of the relation between intention and consequences 
than is found in Mr. Rugh's essay, for instance, and, while the 
book in a sense centers in the problem of self-government, the 
social implications are not overlooked. 

The author is well-known for compilations he has made and, 
in this work, perhaps the most valuable sections are those which 
give examples and opinions he has gathered, citing Franklin's 
curious recording of faults and virtues, Washington's warning 
against the spirit of party, Cicero on the morals of trade. Besides 
these James, Emerson, Faraday, Scott, Lowell, Curtis, Lincoln, 
and others are quoted from or told about sufficiently to give the 
reader material for thought or illustration; it may be of more 
value than some of the "reasoning" in other parts of the book, 
although the writer saves himself on the whole from preaching. 
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Both teachers and pupils can use this primer for reference 
purposes to advantage. I should be glad to know the results of 
its use as a textbook. It is always a pleasure to find that a book 
has the self-respect and expectation of being used more than 
once to cause its author to furnish an index. 

VIII 

The most important book in this collection is Dr. Gulick's, 
The Efficient Life. It deals primarily with physical conditions, 
but each chapter has a definite bearing upon questions of moral 
growth and character development, whether it discusses exer- 
cise, diet, waste, fatigue, sleep, stimulants, the bath, pain or 
vision. The chapters on "Speed," "Efficiency," "Life That Is 
Worth While," "States of Mind and States of Body," "The 
Body Shows Character," "Vitality the Armour of Offense," and 
"Growth in Rest" are still more closely connected with our sub- 
ject. The book is having, deservedly, a wide circulation and is 
proving helpful to readers of all ages. It may well be used for 
reading purposes in grammar and high-school classes and in 
clubs, while students of hygiene and psychology will profit greatly 
by acquaintance with it. The common-sense view taken 
throughout is in itself an aid in moral training. One is tempted 
to quote extensively, but the book is so well worth reading entire 
that a review of it should serve rather to call or recall attention 
to it than to take the place of reading it. 



